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Overview 


Education is closely linked with economic outcomes. This report highlights key 
trends in educational attainment among rural Americans and the relationship 
between educational attainment and economic prosperity for rural people and 
places. Rural Americans are increasingly educated, but gains in educational 
attainment vary across demographic groups. Rural women are increasingly more 
highly educated than rural men, and educational attainment among rural Whites 
is higher than that of racial and ethnic minorities in rural areas. Compared with 
urban areas, rural areas are lagging in the share of adults with college degrees. 
Urban areas continue to offer employment and earnings advantages (relative to 
rural areas) for workers with college degrees. For rural counties, low educational 
attainment is closely related to higher poverty and child poverty rates as well as 
higher unemployment rates. 
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Gains in rural educational attainment vary across 
demographic groups 


Recent data show that rural Americans are increasingly well educated. In 1970, more than half 
(56 percent) of rural adults ages 25 and older did not have a high school diploma. That share 
declined to 15 percent in 2015, according to the latest educational attainment data from the 
U.S. Census Bureau. The majority of rural adults now have at least a high school diploma or 
equivalent, such as a General 

Educational attainment in rural and urban areas, 

2000 and 2015 


Educational Development 
(GED), and nearly 3 out of 10 
rural adults now have an asso¬ 
ciate’s or bachelor’s degree or 
higher. Rural areas are con¬ 
verging with urban areas in the 
share of adults without a high 
school diploma or equivalent, 
but the share of adults with at 
least a bachelor’s degree is 
growing faster in urban areas. 
Within rural areas, gains in 
educational attainment are 
unevenly distributed across 
demographic groups. 
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The next four sections discuss 
trends in rural educational 
attainment using the Census 
Bureau’s 2000 Census and 


Source: USDA, Economic Research Service using data from the U.S. 
Census Bureau, Census 2000 and 2015 American Community Survey. 
Note: Educational attainment for adults ages 25 and older; 2015 metropoli¬ 
tan area definitions from the Office of Management and Budget apply. 


2015 American Community Survey, the most recent national data on educational attainment 
available. Both data sources provide estimates of educational attainment in both rural and 
urban areas for the entire Nation. The 2000 and 2015 estimates are far enough apart to capture 
an entirely new cohort of residents within 10-year age groups. 


The rural-urban gap in college completion is growing 


Compared with rural areas, urban areas have historically had a higher share of adults with 
bachelor’s, postgraduate, and professional degrees. Between 2000 and 2015, the share of 
urban adults with at least a bachelor’s degree grew from 26 percent to 33 percent, while in 
rural areas the share grew from 15 percent to 19 percent. Therefore, the urban-rural gap in 
the share of adults with bachelor’s degrees grew from 11 to 14 percentage points. This gap 
may be due to the higher pay offered in urban areas to workers with college degrees or the 
fact that some rural students choose to attend college and subsequently work in urban areas 
after graduation. 

Rural women are increasingly more well educated than rural men 

In 2000, a quarter of rural men and 23 percent of rural women did not have a high school 
diploma. By 2015, those figures had dropped to 16 percent for men and 13 percent for 
women. During 2000-15, the share of rural women with bachelor’s degrees or higher grew by 
5 percentage points, versus 3 percentage points for rural men. In terms of associate’s degrees, 
rural women had a slightly higher share in 2000 (6 percent versus 5 percent for rural men), 
and the share grew by 4 percentage points for women versus 2 percentage points for men 
between 2000 and 2015. In urban areas, the share of adults with associate’s or bachelor’s 
degrees also grew more quickly for women than for men. However, unlike rural areas, rough¬ 
ly the same share of urban men and women had bachelor’s degrees in 2015. 
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Educational attainment is generally higher for younger age cohorts 


In dividing the rural working-age 
population into three age groups 
(adults age 25-34, 35-44, and 
45-64), the oldest rural group 
shows the highest share with a 
high school diploma or less (50 
percent). This share is 46 and 45 
percent, respectively, for the two 
younger groups, reflecting 
increased educational attainment 
over time. Even so, the share of 
adults with bachelor’s degrees is 
roughly similar (19-20 percent) 
across all three age groups. In 
urban areas, the share of adults 
with a bachelor’s degree is 32 
percent for the oldest group and 
36 percent for the two younger 
cohorts. 

Racial and ethnic 
minorities in rural areas 
lag Whites in educational 
attainment 


Educational attainment by gender, 2000 and 2015 
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Source: USDA, Economic Research Service using data from the U.S. 
Census Bureau, Census 2000 and 2015 American Community Survey. 

Notes: Educational attainment for adults age 25 and older; 2015 metropolitan 
area definitions from the Office of Management and Budget apply. 


Educational attainment by age in rural and urban 
areas, 2015 


Rural educational attainment 
varies greatly among people of 
different races and ethnicities. 
The educational attainment of 
racial and ethnic minority groups 
in rural America is increasing, 
but these groups continued to be 
only half as likely as Whites to 
have a college degree in 2015. 
The share of Blacks and 
American Indians/Alaska Natives 
who have not completed high 
school fell from 41 and 32 per¬ 
cent, respectively, in 2000 to 24 
and 20 percent in 2015, while the 
share of high school dropouts 
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Source: USDA, Economic Research Service using data from the U.S. 
Census Bureau 2015 American Community Survey. 

Note: Educational attainment for adults ages 25 and older; 2015 metropoli¬ 
tan area definitions from the Office of Management and Budget apply. 


Educational attainment by race and ethnicity in rural areas, 2000 and 2015 
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among rural Hispanics or Latinos fell from just over half to 39 percent. Nevertheless, racial 
and ethnic minorities comprise an increasing share of the rural population without a high 
school diploma. Adults of all races/ethnicities in urban areas are more likely to have com¬ 
pleted high school: just 11 percent of Whites, 14 percent of Blacks, and 34 percent of 
Hispanics or Latinos in urban areas did not have a high school diploma or equivalent in 2015 
(not shown). 


Educational attainment relates to economic outcomes 

Urban areas offer higher earnings and employment for workers with 
more education 

Median earnings rise with educational attainment in both rural and urban areas. Some 
research attributes the positive relationship between education and earnings to increased 
worker productivity. Other research suggests that education acts as a signal to employers of 
an employee’s ability. The rise in earnings with educational attainment appears to differ, 
though, between rural and urban areas. In 2015, median earnings in rural areas were a fraction 
of those in urban areas for every level of education, with a larger earnings gap at higher levels 
of education. Employers in urban areas appear to offer higher wages, especially for skilled 
labor. One potential factor suggested in research is that businesses that provide skill-intensive 
employment may be concentrated in urban areas, where access to specialized innovations and 
knowledge is more readily available and where customers and suppliers are closer. On the 
other hand, these median earnings figures do not account for potential differences between 
urban and rural workers that could affect wages—such as work experience, job tenure, abil¬ 
ity, or race—that are also correlated with education. 


Rural-urban median earnings for earners age 25+ by educational attainment, 2015 
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Source: USDA, Economic Research Service using data from the U.S. Census Bureau 2015 American Community 
Survey. 

Notes: Educational attainment for adults age 25 and older; 2015 metropolitan area definitions from the Office of 
Management and Budget. 


Rural median earnings as a share of urban median earnings for workers by 
educational attainment, 2007-15 

Percent 



Source: USDA, Economic Research Service using data from the U.S. Census Bureau’s American Community Surveys, 
2007-15. 

Notes: 2003 metropolitan area definitions from the Office of Management and Budget apply to 2007-13 and 2013 
metropolitan area definitions apply to 2014-15. Shading indicates the Great Recession. 
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Earnings for adults in rural areas have gained since the recession relative to urban workers 
across all educational attainment categories except for those with graduate or professional 
degrees. In 2007, median earnings for rural workers without a high school diploma were 91 
percent of urban earnings; in 2015, earnings were roughly equal. Similarly, rural workers with 
a bachelor’s degree earned 77 percent of urban wages in 2007, and 80 percent in 2015. 

As the rural economy has recovered from the 2007-08 recession, unemployment rates have 
fallen after peaking in 2010. Unemployment across all levels of educational attainment about 
doubled from 2007 to 2010. Unemployment rates for rural adults are lower for those with 
more educational attainment. The difference in unemployment rates between rural adults 
without a high school diploma and those with at least a bachelor’s degree grew from roughly 
6 percentage points in 2007 to 11 percentage points in 2011. Since the end of the recession, 
unemployment rates have trended toward pre-recession levels. 

Another labor market indicator is the labor force participation rate—the share of the popula¬ 
tion either employed or actively looking for employment. It reflects population and eco¬ 
nomic trends and increases by educational attainment for working-age adults. Since the end 
of the recession, labor force participation rates have fallen in rural areas—especially for 
workers with a high school diploma or higher—due to the aging of the population and the 
effects of the recession. 


Rural unemployment for adults age 25-64 by educational attainment, 2007-15 

Unemployment rate 
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Source: USDA, Economic Research Service using data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey, 
2007-15. 

Notes: 2003 metropolitan area definitions from the Office of Management and Budget apply to 2007-13; 2013 
metropolitan area definitions apply to 2015. Shading indicates the Great Recession. *Metropolitan area definitions 
changed in the course of 2014, so the average of 2013 and 2015 values is used for 2014. 


Rural counties with low levels of educational attainment have worse 
economic outcomes 

Educational attainment is highly correlated with measures of regional economic prosperity. 
Rural counties with the lowest levels of educational attainment face higher poverty, child 
poverty, unemployment, and population loss than other rural counties. The map on page 6 
shows the share of the adult working-age population with less than a high school diploma in 
rural counties. Heavy borders indicate counties for which the poverty rate was 20 percent or 
higher in 2011-15. These counties are mostly clustered in Appalachia, the Mississippi Delta, 
the Texas border counties, and among Native American reservations. In terms of regional pat¬ 
terns, educational attainment is lowest in the rural South. The rural South has areas of persis¬ 
tently high poverty rates along the Texas-Mexico border, the Mississippi Delta, and in 
Appalachia. Research indicates that children from poor families are more likely to drop out 
of school and have lower test scores than children from families with higher incomes. Lower 
educational attainment also contributes to poverty, so higher poverty in the South is both a 
cause and consequence of lower educational attainment. 

ERS classifies 467 counties as “low education” counties—those where 20 percent or more of 
adults age 25 to 64 do not have a high school diploma or equivalent; nearly 4 out of 5 of these 
counties (79 percent) are rural. (These counties are shown in dark gold on the map). Data from 
the 2011-2015 American Community Survey (the most recent data available for all counties) 
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show that average poverty 
rates in rural low-education 
counties are roughly 8 per¬ 
centage points higher than 
all other rural counties. In 
2011-2015, rural low-educa¬ 
tion counties averaged pov¬ 
erty rates of 24 percent, ver¬ 
sus 16 percent for all other 
rural counties. Furthermore, 
40 percent of rural low-edu¬ 
cation counties are also per¬ 
sistent-poverty counties, 
with poverty rates of 20 per¬ 
cent or higher consistently 
since 1980 (not shown). 


Correlation between low education and poverty in rural 
counties, 2011-15 
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Source: USDA, Economic Research Service using data from the Census 
Bureau’s 2008-12 and 2011-15 American Community Surveys. 

Note: 2013 metropolitan area definitions from the Office of Management and 
Budget apply. White areas denote urban counties. 


Economic outcomes for low-education rural counties 
and all other rural counties, 2011-15 
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In addition to higher poverty 
rates, rural counties with low 
levels of educational attain¬ 
ment tend to have high 
unemployment rates. Since 
2007, rural low-education 
counties on average have 
experienced unemployment 
rates roughly 2 percentage 
points higher than other rural 
counties. Unemployment 
rates for both groups of rural 
counties peaked in 2010, 
then began to decline in the 
recovery period. Between 
2011 and 2015, unemploy¬ 
ment rates were, on average, 

1 percentage point higher in rural low-education counties than in other rural counties. Despite 
reductions in average unemployment rates between the two groups, low-education counties in 
rural areas are faring worse than other rural counties in the post-recession recovery period. 



Average 
poverty rate, 
2011-2015 


Average 

child poverty rate, 
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Average 
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Source: USDA, Economic Research Service using data from the U.S. Census 
Bureau, 2011-2015 American Community Survey and Bureau of Economic 
Analysis’ Regional Economic Information System. 

Note: 2013 metropolitan area definitions from the Office of Management and 
Budget apply. 


Data sources 

American Community Survey, Census Bureau, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Current Population Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Local Area Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


ERS Website and Contact Person 

Information on rural education is available on the ERS website at http://ers.usda.gov/topics/ 
rural-economy-population/employment-education/rural-education.aspx. For more information, 
contact Alexander W. Marre at amarre@ers.usda.gov or (202) 694-5338. 


In accordance with Federal civil rights law and U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) civil rights regulations and policies, the USDA, its Agencies, offices, and employees, 
and institutions participating in or administering USDA programs are prohibited from discriminating based on race, color, national origin, religion, sex, gender identity 
(including gender expression), sexual orientation, disability, age, marital status, family/parental status, income derived from a public assistance program, political beliefs, 
or reprisal or retaliation for prior civil rights activity, in any program or activity conducted or funded by USDA (not all bases apply to all programs). Remedies and complaint 
filing deadlines vary by program or incident. 

Persons with disabilities who require alternative means of communication for program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, American Sign Language, etc.) should 
contact the responsible Agency or USDA's TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TTY) or contact USDA through the Federal Relay Service at (800) 877-8339. 
Additionally, program information may be made available in languages other than English. 

To file a program discrimination complaint, complete the USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, AD-3027, found online at How to File a Program Discrimination 
Complaint and at any USDA office or write a letter addressed to USDA and provide in the letter all of the information requested in the form. To request a copy of the 
complaint form, call (866) 632-9992. Submit your completed form or letter to USDA by: (1) mail: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Civil 
Rights, 1400 Independence Avenue, SW, Washington, D.C. 20250-9410; (2) fax: (202) 690-7442; or (3) email: program.intake@usda.gov. 

USDA is an equal opportunity provider, employer, and lender. 
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